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Visitors Welcome 

The General Museum-Library 
of the Suffolk County Historical 
Society, at Riverhead, is open 
daily (except Sundays and Holi- 
days) from one to five P.M. 

Visitors always welcome (no 
charge) at this educational in- 
stitution where items connected 
with Long Island’s history, cul- 
ture and natural sciences are on 
display. 
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Paul Bailey, Suffolk County His- 


torian and Founder of the Long 
Island Forum. See next page. 





The Cover Picture 

East Williston, lying in the 
northern outskirts of Mineola, 
the county seat of Nassau Coun- 
ty, is known today chiefly as a 
choice commuting center. New 
York and Brooklyn businessmen 
supply the lifeblood of this thriv- 
ing municipality. They occupy 
village offices, help run its schools 
and churches. 


From the earliest years of 
Hempstead town until modern 
times East Williston has been 
the site of prosperous farms, Ly- 
ing only a short drive from the 
original Town Spot, settled in 
1644, it, too, was settled shortly 
thereafter. Occupying a portion 
of the great Hempstead Plains, 
much of which served for nearly 
two centuries as a common pas- 
ture for local livestock, East Wil- 
liston farmers turned to animal 
husbandry. Here were bred and 
foaled some of the island’s finest 
racing stock. 

Before the turn of the last 
century, however, when Hemp- 
stead town was known for its 
“carriage trade,” the name of East 
Williston was known throughout 
the nation for the fine carriages 
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JUST TWENTY-TWO 


years ago a former newspaperman, New 
York State Assemblyman, fisherman, hunter, 
painter and poet (to mention a few accom- 
plishments and talents!) published the first 
issue of this magazine. It was a courageous 
venture with a high purpose that Paul Bailey 
undertook. Despite the fact that America and 
Long Island had not yet pulled out of the 
Great Depression; despite the fact that 
friends told him that it might never succeed: 
IT DID! 


We can make the above comment on the 
magazine without exceeding the bounds of 
proper modesty because we are speaking of 
it when Paul Bailey was publisher. We are 
glad indeed that his hand is guiding ours at 
the helm. We earnestly hope that we may keep 
to the high standards set by him. 


WE THOUGHT IT 

would be apt to quote a tribute to Paul by 
a lovely lady from East Hampton; Mrs. Mary 
Bell, historian author and poetess. Here’s 
what she wrote some years ago: 


TO THE SUNRISE TRAILER 
Hail to the Poet of the Sunrise Trail! 
He fills with music all the Island air 
As moons roll by; each common thing makes 
rare 
With magic gift, each hill and sunny dale. 


He calls the Muse, and Lo! the setter’s tail, 
His thatch-bed in the marshes, e’en the eel— 

The lighthouse and the oyster seem to feel 
The mystery of music in the gale. 


He glorifies the scruboak and the stand 
Of mighty pine along the dusty way, 
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The white sails glistening on the azure bay, 
There’s beauty in his song of sea and sand. 
God Bless the Poet of the Sunrise Land, 
And keep him ever singing on the Trail! 


Mary Bell—East Hampton 


NO-ONE WILL EVER KNOW 

how many words he has written for news- 
papers, magazines, historical journals; or how 
many he has spoken over radio, television and 
to interested groups. We could easily quote 
some of his more “highbrow” writings but 
our favorite (it was the late Christopher Mor- 
ley’s too) is the rhythmical down to earth: 


TREADING CLAMS 
There’s an old belief that a Shinnecock chief 
First introduced the role 
Of treading clams that sport of hams 
Who seek a cleaner sole 
And who knows the savage thrill of it 
The aboriginal skill of it 
To tramp around in bottom mud 
Telling the real clam from the dud. 


The Shinnecock chief, to put it brief, 
Discovered his technique 
When staggering back from a midnight snack 
He tumbled into a creek, 
And when upon its muddy bottom 
His feet struck clams, he stooped and gottom 
Carried them safely to the medder 
And thus became the world’s first treader. 


You don’t tread clams just for the clams 
Unless it’s your vocation 
But you can run a marathon 
And stay in one location, 
And then there is the glee of it, 
The sort of corps desprit of it. 
To snare the unsuspecting clam 
By stepping on its diaphragm. 


That picture called September Morn 

Has gotten lots of slams 
Because folks just don’t realize 

The lady’s treading clams. 
With one foot on the shell of it, 

She’s poised and that’s the hell of it 
Hoping before she makes the grab 

It ain’t another gol-durned crab. 

Copywright by Paul Bailey. 

AND SO TO PAUL 

and his good wife Florence who’s been his 
right hand over the years we say —a good 
job, always well done and the Happiest and 
Best of New Years! 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
built there. One especially pop- 
ular vehicle was the East Willis- 
ton Cart, an ultra stylish rig 
equipped with dashboard lamps 
and sweeping mudguards over the 
wheels. 


rr 


Land Syndicate 

In the November issue of the 
Forum, page 205, Mr. Osborne 
cites a syndicate’s property in 
the Manor of St. George. I won- 
der if Mr. Osborne has more 
detailed information on this sub- 
ject. 

I have, as you know, written 
a genealogy of the Howell 
(Southold) family. Two volumes 
have been completed and placed 
in genealogical and historical li- 
braries including a list of those 
who received their share on the 
division in 1793. I wonder if Mr. 
Osborne can shed any light on 
this. 











Wilbur F. Howell 
Sunnyside, L. I. 





Mr. Osborne Can! 

Benjamin Youngs of Southold, 
L. I, bought the Manorville land 
from Major William Smith on 
February 4, 1721, for eighty 
pounds in New York currency; 
and on the same day, Youngs 
resold most of the land to some 
nineteen men, reserving, how- 
ever, a part or share of the pro- 
perty for himself. The nineteen 
were: 


James Reeves, Joshua Tuthill, 
Matthias Dickinson, Richard Ter- 
ry, Charles Booth, Thomas Gold- 
smith, Caleb Horton, David Hor- 
ton, Daniel Tuthill, Joshua Wells, 
Samuel Conkling, Thomas Reeves, 
Nathaniel Warner, Josiah Youngs, 
Daniel Parshall, Joseph Wickham, 
Joshua Wells, Jr., Joseph Hulse 
and Jonathan Dimar. 


The nineteen (or twenty, count- 
ing Benjamin Youngs) and their 
heirs or assigns held the land 
in common until the partition of 
1793; the people who were then 
allotted land or lots were: Wil- 
liam Ayres, George Cobit, David 
Carter, Benjamin Conkling, John 
Conkling, Tuthill Dayton, David 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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“Brooklyn SHeights “Boyhood 


IT WAS Thanksgiving Day 
and the dining room facing 
New York Bay was a lonely 
place after the family had 
all gone. There had been tur- 
key and for the older folks 
wine and gaiety and lots of 
talk but now you were alone 
in the dining room and you 
pressed your nose against the 
cold window and stared at the 
harbor. The saucy blunt-nosed 
tugs were busy churning up 
dirty water and driftwood, 
the ferries glided to New 
York and far to the left stood 
Lady Liberty. Soon the lights 
wou's be twinkling on and— 
it was lonely. 

You moved to the front of 
the house and along came a 
bunch of happy gay raga- 
muffins; boys with skirts, 
bandanas on their heads and 
pillows stuffed in their fronts. 
There was a cowboy with 
pearl handled guns; a paint- 
ed warlike Indian and a pil- 
grim with a blunderbuss. You 
opened the big front door and 
it was cold but you were ex- 
cited and didn’t mind. The 
Indian called to you. “C’mon 
out wid us—git a costoom,” 
the Indian said. 

“Wait!” you shouted and 
you ran up into your father’s 
closet and got down his col- 
lapsible opera hat. You found 
some cotton for a mustache, 
borrowed a cane and you 
were set. You ran out and 
joyfully joined the gang. 
They were standing on the 
old “Penny Bridge’ at the 
end of Montague street drop- 
ping pebbles on the trolley 
cars that sped down to the 
waterfront. Then you went 
with them as they rang the 
basement bell of a Columbia 
Heights brownstone. “A 


Henry C. Joralemon 


weary cook appeared. “Got 
anyting fer thangsgivin?” 
The Pilgrim asked. The cook 
smiled and came back laden 
with cookies and a few apples. 
The others had bags and they 
stuffed them full while you 
jammed a few cookies and 
an apple into your pocket. 


It grew dark and you were 
blocks from home and then 
came the hijackers. They were 
the older boys armed with 
black stockings full of flour 
and rocks. They swung the 
stockings and the flour was 
all over you and the rocks 
hurt and they took your 
father’s hat. Then you ran 
and they chased you down the 
long steep steps at the end 
of Montague—down, down to 
the dark depths of Furman 
istreet. There was a heavy 
smell of coffee and you knew 
a boat had just come in from 
Brazil laden with the stuff. 
A saloon door opened and a 


























drunken sailor lurched out 
and fell on his face at your 
feet. The hoodlums were at 
him in an instant—you were 
forgotten and you ran—toil- 
ed breathlessly up the steps 
and sped for home—forlorn 
at the loss of the opera hat, 
tired but happily no longer 
lonely. 

Later the snow lay thick 
along the streets and you 
took your sled to the Henry 
street Hill and heedless of 
horse and wagon traffic bel- 
lywhopped down past Jorola- 
mon coasting down towards 
State street, counting the 
street numbers—the one who 
reached the highest number 
won. Then when the snow 
stopped and the stars came 
out you’d go out with your 
shovel and start at the top of 
the stoop shoveling the fluffy 
stuff which grew heavy at 
the bottom. Your shovel grat- 
ed on the sidewalk, the horse 
hooves were muffled in the 
street, and the wagon wheels 
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The old Penny Bridge on Brooklyn Heights shown against the 
background of the New York skyline. From a sketch by Marian M. 


Manico. 
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churned through the streets. 


In the Spring there was 
roller skating and hitching 
rides on big horse vans— 
sometimes you’d weave in 
and out between the slow 
moving wheels and grab the 
swinging lantern from the 
back of the wagon. The driver 
would stop and give chase 
but you flew along the streets 
jumping curbs on skates and 
whizzing through alleys. 


Then you’d play baseball at 
a lot at the end of Garden 
place and when the game 
palled you’d explore the old 
deserted Packer house and al- 
most die of fright when floor- 
boards cracked. You’d spin 
tops on the soft asphalt—you 
learned to split another one 
spinning with your own and 
you’d skate home with pockets 
full. 


In the summer you’d swim 
in the dirty greasy water— 
down by the ferry at Atlantic 
Avenue and there were beady 
eyed rats swimming with you 
and the current sometimes 
banged you against the heavy 
seaweedy barnacled _spiles.. 
You’d go under the docks— 
once under a big barge you 
almost got stuck and your 


lungs seemed bursting when 
you were hauled to safety by 
a big smiling bargeman. 


Later when you grew up 
some and you knew it undign- 
ified to dress up on Thanks- 
giving; that it was danger- 
ous to go down to Furman 
street; when snow shoveling 
became a chore; that roller 
skates and tops were for kids 
and that there were no ghosts 
in the Packer Mansion and 
that the East River was full 
of typhoid—you wondered at 
the kids, antics. But then you 
missed it all being grown-up 
—maybe seventeen or so and 
you had to seek a new world 
of parties and girls and study- 
ing in big books. Then you 
lived in a self conscious world 
of Brooklyn Heights and you 
were somehow lonely again. 


Qrre™ 


(Continued fron: Page 4) 


Fanning, Jonathan Hallock, the 
heirs of Patience Howell, Daniel 
Lane, Freeman Lane, successor 
to the heirs of Justis Raynor, the 
widow Susannah Overton, Wil- 
liam Petty, Benjamin Raynor, 
Henry Raynor, Higby Raynor, 
Isaac Raynor, Joseph Raynor, Jo- 
seph Raynor, Jr., Matthew Ray- 
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nor, Ishmael Reeve, Daniel Rob- 
inson, David Robinson, John Rob- 
inson, Jonathan Robinson, Sam- 
uel Robinson, James Smith, Enos 
Swezey (Elias Swezey in the peti- 
tion) Elijah Terry, Joshua Terry, 
Nathaniel Terry in Company, the 
heirs of Nathaniel Lane and 
Henry Turner, John Turner, John 
Wells, Joshua Wells, and Samuel 
Wines. 


C. G. ©; 
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it from cover to cover. 
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Port Washington 
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Island ‘Pioneered “Gransportation 


Felix E. Reifschneider 


THE SOIL of Long Isiand 
has seen so many pioneering 
efforts in so many different 
fields that it is not surprising 
that it has witnessed similar 
things in the field of rail 
transportation. 

The Long Island Rail Road 
has been the subject of so 
many historical studies that 
it won’t be discussed here ex- 
cept to point out that it may 
have been one of the first 
real steam railroads built in 
the United States. There were 
earlier railroads but they were 
built with the expectation of 
using horses for motive pow- 
er, steam locomotives being 
substituted later. The LIRR 
used steam from the begin- 
ning. 

There are only three known 
instances in which horses 
were used on the LIRR: from 
the western terminus at the 
South Ferry, foot of Atlantic 
St. in Brooklyn, up the steep 
slope of Cobble Hill, from 
1836 to 1844; on the Hemp- 
stead branch in the 1850’s; 
and on the leased Cedarhurst 
RR from Woodsburgh station 
to Cedarhurst (Rockaway 
Hunt Club) from 1885 to the 
end in the early 1890's. 
(Woodsburgh is now Wood- 
mere, but the present-day 
Cedarhurst was known as 
Ocean Point at that time). 

However, the first railroad 
on the Island was not the 
LIRR. It was a short horse 
railroad on Coney Island, 
which ran from the Hotel 
(then some distance inland 
from the ocean) to the beach 
in 1834. It may have been the 
first horse railroad (as dis- 
tinguished from the use of 


¢ 


horses on what later became 
“steam” railroads) in the 
United States. The distinction 
is usually claimed for the New 
York & Harlem RR in Man- 
hattan, which, although it ran 
through city streets, was def- 
initely a part of what soon be- 
came a “steam” railroad, and 
in our opinion, was not a true 
street railway. 


Much has been heard in the 
last few years of the mono- 
rail. A few short roads have 
been built, mostly of an ex- 
perimental nature or as a 
novelty (one of them is in 
Disneyland in California) but 
monorail is an old story to 
Long Island. The first such 
road to be built was the NY & 
Brighton Beach Railway. The 
line started from a dock at 
the foot of 22nd Ave. in Lo- 
cust Grove (whence a ferry 
ran to New York) and went 
thru the swamps of Grave- 





send to a terminal on the west 
side of Ocean .Parkway at 
Coney Island. This was a so- 
called “saddle-bag”’ monorail, 
the body of the car overhang- 
ing on either side a central 
rail supported on timber A- 
frames. 

The cars were pulled by 
steam locomotives. The road 
was an engineering success 
but a financial failure, as 
there was no local traffic a- 
long the route and if a pas- 
senger were going to take a 
boat as far as Locust Grove, 
he might as well have board- 
ed one of the Iron Steamboats 
and sailed all the way to 
Coney Island, rather than to 
change to the monorail only 
a few miles short of his des- 
tination. Commonly known as 
the “Brighton Monorail,” it 
ran only during the summers 
of 1880 and 1881, so little 
revenue being earned that the 
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employees could not be paid. 
This may have been the first 
monorail in the United States. 
But it wasn’t the last! 

The Boynton Bicycle RR 
was a monorail with several 
miles of track built north of 
Bellport in the early 1890's. 
The car was operated by 
electricity and was supported 
by an overhead structure. 
Supposed to be capable of 
operating at 100 mph, it never 
exceeded 60 mph, largely be- 
cause it was felt that if it 
reached any higher speed, it 
could not be stopped before it 
ran off the end of the track. 
After several years of opera- 
tion, during which many pas- 
sengers were carried, it clos- 
ed down, because investors 
could not be persuaded to put 
up the money to build the 
extensive system which had 
been planned, largely paral- 
lelling the LIRR. 

The next monorail was a- 
gain on Coney Island, from 
West First St. to the Sea 
Beach depot. It had a single 
double deck car operated by 
steam which ran from 1893 
to 1895, but was discontinu- 
ed, we are told, because of 
accident, although we don’t 
have any detailed information 
on it. A subsequent electric 
monorail was built in 1910 
and ran until 1914 (the Pel- 
ham Park and City Island) 
but this was in the Bronx, 
not on Long Island. 

The operation of electric 
trolley cars from East New 
York to Jamaica in 1887 was 
one of the very earliest such 
lines in the United States. A 





Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 


claim of “first” is difficult in 
the trolley field, largely be- 
cause many of the earliest 
lines operated for a few years 
and were then discontinued. 
The first commercial opera- 
tion was in East Cleveland in 
1884, but this was discontinu- 
ed after a few years. A simi- 
lar fate was suffered by many 
of the earlier systems. But 
the Jamaica Ave. line oper- 
ated continuously, except 
when winter snows interfer- 
ed temporarily, from 1887 to 
1947, although it is true that 
after the first few years it 
was changed over from the 
VanDepoele system to the 
Sprague system, which had 
been found more reliable. 
While the Jamaica Ave. line 
was the first electric trolley, 
street railways had started 
on Long Island (ignoring for 
the moment the primitive 
Coney Island line of 1834) 
several decades earlier. The 
incentive seems to have been 
to connect railroad stations 
with towns or beaches or fer- 
ries to the beaches, when the 
latter were located too far 
from the railroad for people 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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‘Ohe “Bridge to ‘Paradise 


SOMETIME IN the year 
1910, loggers employed by the 
Tangier Manor Corpora- 
tion began to fell trees in the 
ancient forests of Mastic pen- 
insula. The trees were to be 
trimmed to make pilings for 
use in a bridge which would 
reach from Smith’s Point to 
Great South Beach. As the 
loggers went on with their 
work they found the trails 
and paths so narrow that 
mule teams hauling timber 
had to be strung out single 
file, harnessed in tandem, 
eight or more to a team. 
The bridge started that 
year was to be a temporary 
wooden structure, a causeway 
with a drawbridge. The Corp- 
oration, a real estate develop- 
ment concern, wanted to open 
up the beach as a paradise 
for New York’s millions. 
Some day soon the wooden 
bridge would be replaced by 
a permanent one of steel and 
concrete, it was hoped, and 
an artist drew an inspiring 
picture of what it would then 
be; pylons would point to the 
sky at each end; there would 
be a series of arches leaping 
from base to solid base, lead- 
ing the eye to focus at last 


Many Forum readers and vet- 
erans of World War I may re- 
member the “Tangiers Club for 
Soldiers and Sailors” which was 
the “old Inn at the end of the 
bridge” at Smith’s Point mention- 
ed by Mrs. Manico in a recent 
letter. In earlier years as the 
“Hedges Hotel,” it was a popular 
resort for hunters and fishermen; 
President Theodore Roosevelt is 
said to have been a guest. The 
late Miss Eugenie A. T. Smith, 
founder of the Museum, Manor 
of St. George, and her sister 
Martha T. Smith were enthusi- 
astic workers at the service club 
which was set up there. 


Chester G. Osborne 


on spires and towers rising 
over what was an area of 
primeval sand dunes. 

The temporary bridge was 
a long time in construction, 
for there were many prob- 
lems to be solved. But in 1916 
it was finished. It was up to 
20 feet wide in some places; 
its center was about 20 feet 
above the average tide level; 
it reached across 1200 feet of 
bay from mainland to beach. 
Its drawbridge was engine- 
operated. It was an achieve- 
ment, and it was said to be 
the first bridge, the “first 
place by which Great South 
Beach can be reached, except 
by water, from New York 
City.” 

A recent article in “The 
Moriches Tribune” mentions 
some of the men who helped 
build the temporary bridge, 
as recalled by Mr. Osborn 
Shaw, Brookhaven Town’s 
historian; from New Jersey 
there was a logger remem- 
bered simply as Lattimore; 


Clarence Ross of Old Mastic 
worked on the drawbridge 
engine; others included Or- 
ville Terwilliger of Bellport, 
and William McClellan, who 
worked a dredge and spike 
driver. 

Hotels and amusement 
areas sprang up on the bar- 
rier beach for a time; some 
of the Tangier Smith family, 
who had sold the land to the 
corporation, built a summer 
home on the dunes and named 
it “Paradise.” 

The temporary bridge was 
no sooner finished, however, 
than it faced trouble. A 1917 
news clipping states that “The 
bridge was much discussed a 
few years ago when the Tan- 
gier company endeavoured to 
turn over to the town the 
bridge and boulevard through 
the development and beach. No 
one except Dayton Hedges, 
who appeared for the Tangier 
company, favored the pro- 
position and the Brookhaven 
Town Board refused the offer 
of dedication.” 


That same time, 1917, a 
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Airplane view of the old Smith’s Point Bridge. At lower right can 
be seen the old Hedges Hotel at upper left is Smith’s point. 
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CHARLES F. PFEIFLE 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 


Lots - Plots - Acreage 
W. Main, by Lake MO 9-0644 





Ketcham & Colyer, Inc. | 
INSURANCE 


George S. Colyer, Secy. 


Broadway and Park Ave. 
Amityville 4-0198 














Mineola 


J. ALFRED VALENTINE 
Est. 1915 


Realtor - Insurance 
Appraisals 
148 Mineola Blvd. 


Hicksville 


SEAMAN & EISEMANN, Inc. 
Real Estate - Insurance 


167 Broadway Tel. WElls 1-0600 





PI 6-7200 











Riverhead 
DUGAN REALTY COMPANY 
Eastern Long Island Country 
Places along Ocean, Sound, 
Peconic, Shinnecock Bays. 








INSURANCE 


Francis Garvey, Robert Snyder 
Babylon MOhawk 1-2600 








EASTPORT 
Edward B. Bristow 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Main Street EAstport 5-0164 








Savings Accounts Opened 
and Banking-by-Mail 


The Union 
Savings Bank 


of Patchogue, New York 


The only Savings Bank in 
Western Suffolk County 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 








year after the temporary 
structure was completed, saw 
the beginning of the end. A 
clipping dated March 9 is 
headed, “Ice Wrecks Smith’s 
Point Bridge.” 


During the night of March 
5, the bridge was wrecked by 
an ice jam when the ice broke 
up on the bay under a stiff 
wind. Over two hundred feet 
of the causeway was destroy- 
ed and fell into the narrows. 
Another news note is headed, 
“The Troubles of Tangier,” 
and reports that the demo- 
lished section “includes the 
draw which with all its ma- 
chinery is a total wreck. The 
bridge is of wood, about 500 
feet long. It furnished the 
only direct means of commu- 
nication with the Great South 
Beach west of Westhampton, 
and east of Long Beach.” 


We cannot account for the 
disparities between the vari- 
ous accounts of the length of 
the bridge or its position as 
the “first.” There is little 
doubt that the date is correct 
and that the ice broke up the 
center of the bridge then, but 
other stories tell of its later 
use. Coast Guardsmen once 
rigged up a kind of walk with 
barrel staves and ropes. An- 
other ice jam seems to have 
added to the destruction in 
the winter of 1922-23. But 
in 1924, some of the tempor- 
ary span must have been still 
standing, for a newspaper re- 
ported that a guard at the 
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Wading River 


WM. L. MILLER & SON 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Phone: Wading River 4323 
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Howard C. Hegeman Agency, Inc. 


Real Estate and Insurance 
POrt Wash. 7-3124 185 Main St. 


Commack _ 
— Established 1925 — 
JOHN W. NOTT 
Listings Wanted, Farms, Acreage, 
Water frontage Eastern L. I. Jeri- 
cho Turnpike at Commack, L. I. 
FOrest 8-9322 
Huntington 
HENRY A. MURPHY 
INSURING AGENCY, Inc. 


Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgage 
Loans, Appraisals 
Steamship Tickets 

Cornelius L. Murphy 
— — HA 7-7310 
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HAROLD S. ISHAM 


Ail Lines of Insurance 
Real Estate 
Straight Path, Wyandanch 
Tel. Midland 3-7755 
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Realtor — Insuror 


BENJAMIN G. HERRLEY 
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M. O. HOWELL 
Real Estate - Insurance 
25 Glen Head Road 
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Long Island’s Suburban Homeland 








Uniondale 





PETER P. ROCCHIO 


The Town Agency For 
Real Estate and Insurance 
889 Nassau Road, Uniondale 
Phone HEmpstead 2-6858 
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Realtors—Insurors 


JOHN Jj. ROE & SON 
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Glen Cove 


HAROLD A. JACKSON CO. 
Insurance and Real Estate 
7 W. Glen St. Tel. ORiole 6-1500 
And 15 Forest Ave., Locust Valley 








Westbury 


HAMILTON R. HILL 
Insurance - Real Estate 
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EDgewood 3-0108 249 Post Ave. 
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EDMUND D. PURCELL 
REALTOR 
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CLIFFORD R. YERK 
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RICHARD DOWNING & SONS 
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Complete Insurance Service 


Jericho Road 
Tel. WAlnut 2-0592 
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Unqua Agency, Inc. 
General Insurance 
Real Estate 


GORDON W. FRASER, Mgr. 
170 Park Avenue AMityville 4-0376 








place used a gun in an argu- 
ment. 


According to that story, a 
watchman for the Hawton- 
herst development company 
tried forcibly to remove a 
Patchogue man who was fish- 
ing from his power tender, 
which was “tied to the 
bridge.” The Patchoguer de- 
fied the guard. The guard 
picked up an oar and started 
for him. The Patchoguer in 
turn grabbed a boat hook. 


The guard seemed to be 
somewhat calmed by sight of 
the boat hook, and started for 
his house on the beach. “He 
didn’t stay calm for very long, 
however, for a few minutes 
later a gun shot was heard.” 
According to various witness- 
es, bullets fell all around. 
There were more shots. Some- 
one got hold of the guard, 
who from the blurred account 
seems also to have been the 
one with the gun, restrained 
him, and threatened to have 
him arrested for intoxication. 
The guard’s calm _ returned 
and he went back to his house. 





Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 
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GEORGE H. JONES 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Squires Ave., East Quogue 
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INSURANCE 
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Real Estate Insurance 


EDWARD F. COOK 
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Telephone 4-1440 
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First Mortgage Loans 
Are Our Specialty 


When you’ve found the 
home you would like to buy 
or build, consult us about 

financing. 


Suffolk County’s 
Oldest Savings Bank 


Incorporated 1858 


Southold Savings Bank 
Southold, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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In the October issue of the Forum Mrs. Eunice Telfer Jucket wrote 
an article, “Cutchogue’s Pequash Club.” The photo above appeared 


with the story with no caption. 


Thanks to Mr. Hull E. Tuthill, vice president of the North Fork 
Bank and Trust Company, we now know that they are, left to right: 
Raymond E. Tuthill, secretary of the same bank; Justice of the Peace, 
Ralph W. Tuthill; Russell M. Fanning, operator of the Fanning Farms, 
New Suffolk: William Midgely Jr., builder of Cutchogue; Henry L. 
Fleet, president of the same bank and Hull E. Tuthill. (Editor’s note. 
Looks at though Mr. Fleet is the only club member really attending 


to business!) 








(Continued from Page 8) 
to walk. Horse drawn stages 
were used for such purposes, 
but they were expensive and 
uncomfortable. 

Horse drawn street cars 
could do the same job for 5 
cents and with more comfort 
than the stages did at a fare 
of 10 cents to 25 cents. The 
first of these horse car lines 
was started from Babylon 
station to the Fire Island dock 
in 1871 and had the dubious 
distinction of using stored 
steam cars (sometimes known 
as “fireless cookers’’) in 1898- 
99. Stored steam didn’t prove 
very successful, so they re- 
turned to horses until electri- 
fication in 1909. The second 
such enterprise was from Far 
Rockaway railroad station to 
the beach, which began serv- 
ice in 1886. Both the Babylon 
and the Far Rockaway cars 
operated only in the summer 
in earlier years. 

Similar station-to-town 
trolleys existed at Hunting- 
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ton, Amityville, Northport, 
Sea Cliff, Glen Cove, Free- 
port, Long Beach and Pat- 
chogue. There were interest- 
ing features to every one of 
these lines. The Huntington 
RR was extended southward 
to form the well-Known 
“Cross-Island Trolley,” and 
the Amityville car to the Dock 
was a local service on part of 
the Cross-Island line. Sea 
Cliff and Glen Cove had what 
was undoubtedly the only al- 
ternating current systems in 
small town trolley operation 
with 2200 volts A.C. 


The Freeport line connect- 
ed with the Point Lookout 
Ferry, at a time when there 
was no other way to get there, 
as the road eastward from 
Long Beach hadn’t been built 
yet. Long Beach had cars that 
looked like buses on flanged 
wheels and ran with gasoline 
engines. This was probably 
the shortest-lived of all the 
little lines, running for a few 
years. The Patchogue line, 
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which ran down Ocean Ave. 
to the Bay, was part of a 
small interurban storage bat- 
tery system that ran all the 
way westward to Sayville anu 
north to Holtsville. It was 
intended to form part of a 
cross-island service to Port 
Jefferson but was never com- 
pleted. 


A line was built also in 
Port Jefferson from the sta- 
tion to the village, intended 
to run southward to Holts- 
ville and Patchogue, but al- 
though the track was built, 
including several miles south 
from Port Jefferson station, 
it was never used except by 
steam locomotives for freight 
during World War I. 


The last of these little sta- 
tion trolleys to be abandoned 
was the line from Hunting- 
ton station to the village and 
harbor, which quit in August 
1927. They had a long and 
colorful career with as varied 
an assortment of vehicles as 
you could imagine: horse cars, 
stored steam cars, trolley 
cars, gasoline cars, and stor- 
age battery cars. But when 
the wife started to drive her 
husband to the station in the 
family Ford or Chevrolet, the 
station trolley was doomed. 
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Freeport’s Name 








Regarding Mr. Bailey’s article 
in the November Forum, I might 
note two things. One, the Bedell 
homestead, unfortunately, is no 
longer standing. It has recently 
been torn down to make way for 
a new apartment house. Before 
it was demolished we were able 
to rescue from. its attic a large 
collection of early Long Island 
firematic pamphlets. 

Second, the late Jesse Merritt, 
Nassau County Historian, discov- 
ered an article in the Hempstead 
Inquirer of 1853 which disclosed 


(Continued on next Page) 
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the origin of the name Freeport. 
Several public meeting were held 
at which vigorous debate ensued 
over the names Raynortown, Bay- 
side Village, and Freeport. Final- 
ly, on August 22, 1853 the name 
Freeport was designated as the 
permanent name for the village 
by a public meeting at the home 
of Benjamin Smith. 

Edward J. Smits 

Assistant Curator 

Nassau County Historical 

Museum 





Quorgue It Is! 


I was very pleased to note 
your kind words about my 
brother Dick’s “Notes on Quo- 
gue” in the October issue of The 
Forum. It was also interesting to 
note your comment on the pro- 
nunciation of Quogue. 

I have always felt that the 
natives who live in a place had 
the right to pronounce its name 
any way they wished, no matter 
how weird it might be. For ex- 
ample, when a street in Coral 
Gables, Florida was named in 








The old Quogue schoolhouse built 
in 1822 which now stands behind 
the library. 


honor of the late Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, (General Le 
Jeune), the Floridians pronounc- 
ed it Le Jooney! 


It seems to me that almost all 
of the oldtimers pronounced 
Quogue as Dick indicated in his 
book. Possibly you would be a- 
mused at the so-called “self- 
pronouncing Quogue limerick” 
which goes as follows: 

“There was a young fellow from 

Quogue 
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Who swam in the surf with his 
dog 
But a sea puss caught hold 
Of the pair, so I am told 
And they nearly wound up in 
the morgue.” 
George B. Post 
Quogue, L. I. 
(Editor’s Note) 
Since we spent last summer in 
Quogue and have now settled on 
Quiogue (next door) we know 
that Mr. Post is correct. But he 
must still do some missionary 
work to convert County Histor- 
ian Paul Bailey who read the 
following before the Tercentenary 
gathering last summer: 
‘Tis claimed by one authoritee 
That the Indian word was QU-O- 
GUEE 
But an Indian with a brogue 
Would surely have called it 
QUOAG, 
While at Patchorg and Aqueborg 
The natives say it is QUORG. 
The confusion has me in a fog 
So I’ll simply call it QUOG. 
But Quog, Quoag, 
Quorg or Quoguee 
‘Tis a delightful place to be.” 








The “HISTORY HOUSES” 


OF THE FUTURE 
Are Being Financed by Your Savings Bank Now 


MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 
FOR HOME BUILDERS AND BUYERS 
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RIVERHEAD SAVINGS BANK 


85 YEARS OF SERVICE TO SAVERS AND HOME OWNERS 


RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 


PArk 7-3600 
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“Praying eMantises are “Whirlybirds 


ONE EVENING last spring 
[ had a frantic phone call 
from a friend in Freeport. 
He had returned from work 
to his small apartment and 
switched on the floor lamp. 
The corner walls were crawl- 
ing with weird, angular, 
transparent, yellowish bugs 
and his winter bouquet 
swarmed with them. His voice 
veered trebleward as he ex- 
claimed, “‘They’re all over the 
place!” He fearfully demand- 
ed, “Now—what do I do?” 

Together we had spent a 
whole weekend the preceding 
November on Jones Beach 
gathering beautiful dried 
plant material for winter 
bouquets—milkweed, mullens, 
wild carrot, golden rod, thist- 
les, lion’s foot, beggar ticks, 
hogweed, asters, sea lavender, 
panic grasses, and so forth. 
We sprayed them silver and 
bronze out in my garage and 
then arranged huge bouquets 
in brown earthenware jugs 
and crocks. They were ex- 
quisite. 

My friend had featured a 
cluster of praying mantis egg 
cases in his bouquet. The pre- 
season hatching of the eggs 
and subsequent emergence of 
the young had awaited his 
homecoming. Each egg case 
carries from 150 to 350 eggs, 
so it is no wonder he had 
them all over his place. 


Praying mantis have be- 
come very common items in 
Long Island insect life. Many 
kinds of insects have lost out 
as fields changed to home 
sites, but the mantis appears 
to have thrived in the transi- 
tion. Mantis must be some- 
what like robins, rather trust- 
ful of man and his works. 
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Julian Denton Smith 


One lazy Saturday I watch- 
ed a praying mantis in my 
neighbor’s roses. He had fast- 
ened himself on and around 
a full-blown blossom waiting 
for some insect to come and 
sample the pollen and nectar 
of the flower. Time meant 
nothing to the mantis. He held 
his pose for hours without 
the slightest shift in position. 

I wondered how large a 
feeding area he patrolled, if 
he came over into my yard, 
if he stayed fairly well put, 
or if he worked along down 
the block. So I painted a small 
white dot on his body just 
back of his neck. His big bulg- 
ing eyes followed every move 
I made but he did not cringe, 
rear back, slump, side step, or 
try to fly away. 

The first thing next morn- 
ing I hunted up my spotted 


mantis. He was on the same 
bush but at another fresher 
flower. I found him several 
days in a row and always 
within a radius of ten feet 
of the flower on which I had 
marked him. Then he was 
gone and I never saw him 
again. 

Someday try to find a 
praying mantis when you 
know right well one is there 
before your very eyes. They 
can be entirely exposed and 
yet you will miss them. They 
sway with the leaves they are 
on. They look like a part of 
the plant they clutch. Their 
camouflage is superb. 

I have watched praying 
mantis eat grasshoppers and 
butterflies and have tried to 
guess what really was their 
diet. In a perfectly good re- 
putable encyclopedia I came 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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cA Long Island fapanese Garden. 


I shot a jet of water in 
the direction of the birdbath 
—a concrete basin shaped to 
a depression scooped out of 
the ground. Immediately 
Katie, one of two toads in my 
garden (Koko being the 
other), hopped away and 
glared back over both her 
shoulders simultaneously. She 
had been flicking her tongue 
at insects skimming low over 
the pool and I had upset the 
dining room table. 


Her indignation made me 
smile. But I was concerned, 
nonetheless, for I wished to 
stay on good terms with her. 
Judy, an eight-year-old neigh- 
bor of mine, had brought 
Katie, somewhat elongated 
by a squeeze, to the garden 
gate. “Here’s a frog for your 
brook,” she called. I was 
tempted to differentiate be- 
tween frogs and toads, when 
I suddenly realized that the 
brook she spoke of—my brook 
—was a dry one with stones 
placed in such a way as to 
represent water. If this poetic 
assumption could be made, 
then why not make a frog 
of a toad! So I accepted the 
gift, partly to free the poor 
beast, who showed signs of 
having her heart in her mouth 
for more than one reason. 
Later on, a fat Koko came 
through the fence to join her 
and they built a home or tun- 
nel behind the stones of the 
sink-hole, using an interstice 
as a doorway and paving the 
entrance with pebbles. 


The idea for a Japanese 
garden had come to me in 
winter: an ad in the paper; 
a slim book arriving by parcel 
post one grey Saturday when 
there was nothing to do but 
read. Soon I stapled down a 


Alonzo Gibbs 


piece of drawing paper and 
drew a brook that curved a- 
cross the yard some thirty 
feet from house to sink-hole. 
It seemed all that the author, 
Mr. Ishimoto, recommended 
by diagram and photograph 
—direct from the public gar- 
dens of Kyoto. I could not 
guess at the time that the 
East and West would meet 
in my garden, and that local 
history and geology would 
play a part as well. 

First came the search for 
stones. My wife and I drove 
to Hempstead and visited a 
stone merchant there. We 
bought by the pound two 
chunks of rock blasted from 
an Upstate marsh near the 
Nevesink River. They were 
covered with a grey moss, 
wintering then, and soon to 
turn green under the spring 
sun. But no stones of ap- 
propriate size for the brook 
seemed available. We hunted 
with the eye of our Japanese- 
American author, and the 
patient stone-man, pointing 





here and there, could not 
guess how prejudiced we 
were. After a time he went 
back to the easier task of cut- 
ting marble. 

On the way home the 
thought occurred to us that 
maybe along the beaches of 
the North Shore we could 
find stones of the right color 
and size.. Next day being 
Sunday we drove to Bayville, 
passing the Oyster Bay home 
of John Townsend, who made 
the West Neck Purchase from 
the Indians, land now part of 
our old hometown, Plainedge, 
and also part of Massapequa. 
We saw, as well, the waters 
of “The Shu” (a colonial way 
of pronouncing “Chute’) 
glistening under the trees on 
the hillside beyond the home- 
stead. It was comforting to 
know that with all the change 
our island is undergoing, the 
past pokes through here and 
there. 

At the beach a raw wind 
was kicking up waves, and 
grit blew into our faces as 


(Continued on Page 18) 


The Japanese Garden at Bethpage. The little girl shown is the 


daughter of a neighbor. 
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Whiting 
- 
Whiting 


EUGENE GANT in the late 
Thomas Wolfe’s great novel 
“Of Time and the River” was 
a Restless Young Man because 
he was possessed by the de- 
sire to read every book he 
could lay his hands on—he 
wanted to devour ALL the 
world’s knowledge! We once 
planned -a somewhat less am- 
bitious program—to read all 
we can that has been written 
about the Island but even that 
is getting by far the best of 
us. How can one read all the 
older classics when so manv 
new books are turning up” 
For example: 

DYNAMO JIM STILES is a 
four-hundred page, fact-pack- 
ed biography of the energetic 
former publisher of the Nas- 
sau Daily Review-Star, by 
Edward Uhlan. Mr. Stiles 
helped make recent history in 
the county which has mush- 
roomed into«a giant popula- 
tion center in the past 40 
years or so. Starting with a 
small weekly he battled his 
way to the top and the own- 
ership of a large daily, to an 
influential position of leader- 
ship aided by an ever inquir- 
ing, ingenious mind. 

He survived financial cri- 
sis, the bitter enmity of rival 
publishers, and attacks of 
serious illness to achieve at 
last a well earned retirement. 
He found time to serve as the 
efficient head of the board 
of trustees of Adelphi Col- 
lege; do tremendous work for 
his own Wesleyan College; 
become Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Roose- 
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velt Raceway and an active 
banker. 

Despite a somewhat florid 
and wordy style we think that 
author Uhlan has given a 
realistic picture of Jim Stiles. 
No active newspaper publish- 
er whether he be the proprie- 
tor of a small weekly or large 
daily can escape leadership 
participation in almost every 
community problem. If he re- 
mains aloof :-2’s apt to run a 
paper that’s out of touch with 
events. Jim Stiles chose to 
plunge into things—he made 
mistakes but the net result 
was success. 

Someone was always trylg 
to upset him but he achieved 
his goals—his near failures 
came when he tried too much. 
It’s an interesting book bring- 
ing the recent panorama of 
the history of Nassau County 
into sharp focus; glimpses of 
the County’s leaders; the late 
Colonel Lloyd Griscom ; News- 
day publishers Alicia Patter- 
son and her husband Harry 
Guggenheim; GOP leader J. 
Russell Sprague (Stiles’ close 
friend); Dr. Paul Dawson 
Eddy, president of Adelphi; 
newsboys, shop foremen, Ed- 
itor Arthur Hodges; District 
Attorney Elvin Edwards; 
George Levy who faced the 
TV cameras in one of the 
Kefauver circuses and many 
others. 


Exposition Press of New 
York is the publisher. 


FAMILY GATHERING, the 
memoirs of that great lady 
of American fiction, Kathleen 
Norris, is of particular inter- 
est to Long Islanders because 
of her Port Washington resi- 
dence and friends. Some years 
ago when we wrote for a 
group of Island weekly papers 
Mrs. Norris helped us out 
with a friendly letter describ- 
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Green Blinds 


ing her happy life on the 
North Shore. How her sister 
married the poet William 
Rose Benet; how Sinclair 
Lewis who lived nearby would 
come over to discuss stories 
and how “Stephen Vincent 
Benet lived for months at a 
time in his brother’s house 
and read odds and ends of 
original poetry, at sixteen 
and seventeen, to anyone who 
would listen.” 


Now comes “Family Gath- 
ering’? expanding what she 
had written us in a finely 
written chronicle of the Nor- 
rises (her husband Frank was 
of course a famous novelist 
in his own right) their family 
and friends. They rented a 
house in Port Washington 
“only a straggling block or 
two from the station”’—“We 
loved it, and after us the Sin- 
clair Lewises took it, and aft- 
er that the Fontaine Foxes.” 
Then the Norrises bought and 
moved into their home on 
Bayview Avenue, “Green 
Blinds.” 


Mrs. Norris tells of the 
short story competition she 
faced from Faith Baldwin 
(daughter of famed attorney 
Stephen Baldwin of Shelter 
Island) ; from Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland. (who lived on 
Beacon Hills in Port Wash- 


ington) and Red Lewis (see 


above). She writes of the 
“violent feminist, the author 
of Little Lord Faunteleroy, 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
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who lived nearby and of two 
dear friends who introduced 
her to New York and Port 
Washington. They were Mrs. 
Cora Cook Rowan and Mrs. 
Jane Cook Tobin with whom 
she lunched together for some 
thirty-five years. “I should 
estimate that this meant some 
two-hundred times a year for 
the twenty years that we lived 
in New York City or Long 
Island, and perhaps a hundred 
times a year for the remain- 
ing fifteen.” Mrs. Tobin’s 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Adams, 
still lives in Port Washington 
and she is the widow of the 
well-known sportswriter Cas- 
well Adams. 


If you’d like to watch Har- 
po Marx and Alexander Wool- 
leott play croquet in Central 
Park; meet such diverse per- 
sonalities as Mary Pickford, 
Herbert Hoover, Adolph Hit- 
ler, Noel Coward; Irvin S. 
Cobb and “among his friends 
an exquisite blonde child nam- 
ed Clare Boothe’; and travel 
to Europe and California with 
the Norrises by all means get 
a copy of “Family Gathering” 
which is published by Double- 
day and Co. 


CHESTER G. OSBORNE, 
whose articles for the Forum 
have pleased so many readers 
for the past few years, is a 
versatile man. A former mem- 
ber of a symphony orchestra, 
he teaches music in the Mor- 
iches school system, serves as 
capable Curator of The Manor 
of St. George; fishes the wa- 
ters of Moriches Bay and 
writes children’s books! 

His latest, “The Wind and 
The Fire” published by Pren- 
tice Hall tells of a discovery 
of bronze in the “‘wilderness 
of Ireland” in the very early 
years; some 1700 B.C. 


The story abounds in sus- 


pense, bitter pitched battles, 
hazardous forest expeditions, 
wizardry and bravery of the 
leaders and boys of the tribe. 
A nice book for the kids—and 
one that no grown-up would 
ever mind reading with 
youngsters—in fact once you 
start reading it we’ll bet you’ll 
find it hard to put aside. Not 
about Long Island but by a 
Long Islander—it’s about Ire- 
land—Oireland if you will! 

THIS DEPARTMENT has 
an idea that despite threats, 
whipped-up hatred and a lot 
of other silly stuff that 1960 





(Rates: 10c per word, minimum 
20 words or $2. Additional con- 
secutive insertions, same copy, 5c 
per word. Copy must be received 
with cash or check by 10th. of 
month preceding following issue. 
Charges accepted from subscrib- 
ers but 15c billing charge will be 
made.) 








FOR SALE: “Historical Review,” 
A word and Picture Journey In- 
to Orient’s Past, The Historical 
Society’s Formation, Activities 
and Museum, Price, $1.10. 

“Poems of John Orville Terry, 
“Chiefly Depicting the Scenery, 
and Illustrating the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient and Pre- 
sent Inhabitants of Long Island.” 
(A limited number of copies from 
the original 1850 printing. George 
F. Nesbitt, Printer, Wall and 
Water Streets, New York) Price 
$2.00. 

Maps: Historical Sites of Orient, 
Early Families of Oyster ponds 
(Orient) Price 25c each. (Approx. 
size 10” by 15”.) 

Prices include mailing charges. 

OYSTERPONDS HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY, INC., ORIENT, SUF- 
FOLK COUNTY, N. Y. 
THESE ARE BOOKS for man or 
boy: ‘Whale Off!’ American Shore 
Whaling, $10. ‘Ship Ashore!’ 
Long Island shipwrecks, 1640- 
1955, $5. ‘East Hampton History.’ 
The story of Long Island’s east- 
ernmost Town, with genealogies. 
$10. The East Hampton Star, 153 
Main St., East Hampton. 
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might be a very good year 
and we wish you a happy one 
and good reading! C.J.M 





Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5.) 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 





Classified Advertising 


LEON R. EDELSTEIN 
Babylon Town Real Estate 
Wanted to Purchase old L. I. 

Maps, Documents. 
630 Sunrise Highway 
Tel. MOhawk 9-1144 


Babylon 











FOR ALL the News of Hunting- 
ton Township subscribe to the 
Long Islander, New York State’s 
leading weekly newspaper. 313 
Main Street, Huntington, L. I. 
Hamilton 7-4000. 


-_-L. I. FORUM INDEX 


The Queens Borough Public 
Library sells a complete index of 
the Long Island Forum for the 
years 1938-1947 inclusive, at $1 
postpaid. Also for the years 1948- 
1952 inclusive, at 50 cents post- 
paid. They may be obtained by 
writing to the Long Island Col- 
lection, Queens Borough Public 
Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamaica 32, New York. 


FOR SALE: A limited number of 
copies of “Historical Sketch of the 
Incorporated Village of West- 
hampton Beach” are still avail- 
able at $3.50. Write Mrs. Beatrice 
G. Rogers at Westhampton Beach, 
i. 3, Ms 2 


WANTED: 50th. Anniversary edi- 
tion of the Hampton Chronicle, 
published June 1957. L. F. Casey, 
45 East 85th. Street, New York 
City. 








WANTED: Old postcard scenes of 
L. I. Write. “Postcards” Long Is- 
land Forum, P. O. 1598. West- 
hampton Beach, L. I. 





Island’s Largest Display 
Ira J. Friedman, 215 Main Street, 
Port Washington, who has the 
largest display of Long Island 
books, maps and other material, 
is selling “Colonial Long Island” 
by Paul Bailey exclusively in 
that territory. Adv. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


we shouldered our way along. 
Sure enough, stones of all 
sizes and colors lay about. 
They, too, had for us a his- 
torical (and geological) con- 
notation, recording, as they 
do, the Labrador glacier’s 
progress across the north- 
eastern provinces and states: 
black basalt from the Lauren- 
tians, granite from the White 
Mountains, and red sandstone 
from the highlands of New 
Jersey. Like the rocks of 
Stonehenge, these coastal de- 
posits were history by right 
of being, and by right of be- 
ing where they should not be. 
As we stood in the wind, gaz- 
ing down, the three invasions 
of the Ice Age came to mind, 
and the final melting which 
raised the sea level and fill- 
ed those gneiss-bottomed 
marshes of the Connecticut 
River, now the Sound, rolling 
and shattering to foam beside 
us. 


Weekend after weekend, 
from then on, we carted. 
Sometimes it seemed as if 


the springs of our car would 
never bear the load safely 
home. How difficult it was 
to brake at traffic lights, once 
those water-rounded cobbles 
were aboard! February pass- 
ed, and March along the 
beaches was just as cold. 
However, on the coldest week- 
ends our exertions made us 
perspire under hooded sweat- 
shirts. The task was more 
than we had bargained for. 
Then, near the middle of the 
month, after ‘“‘the last load 
was in” (as farmers say of a 
lighter commodity) the wea- 
ther ameliorated and our 
thoughts turned to bargains 
in shrubs and trees. A Plain- 
edge friend had some tall 
Long Island dogwoods avail- 
able at a low price; he also 
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Shown above is the home of Dr. S. R. Jagger on the corner of Jagger 
Lane in Westhampton which was formerly known as “Jagger's 
Boarding House” as referred to in a letter trom Mrs. Margaret C. 
Lyle of Sayville in last month’s issue. The house was built about 
100 years ago and remodeled in 1935. 








sold us a black pine, and a 
mugho pine—all of which Mr. 
Ishimoto assured us_ were 
either a good substitute for 
Japanese flora, in the case 
of the dogwood, or the real 
thing, in the case of the pines. 

The shipment from the 
nursery arrived during the 
week, and late Friday night, 
as luck would have it, a pow- 
dery snow began to fall. By 
morning the bagged trees 
leaned from drifts and, dis- 
couraged, I anticipated an- 
other week’s wait before holes 
could be dug. But when I 
plunged a spade through the 
crust, I found the ground open 
beneath the snow, and at 
once set to work with a 
broom to clear a space for 
planting. About a week be- 
fore, the winding brook had 
been dug and the soil piled 
all in one place to form a 
slight rise under an existing 
plane tree. Now, around this 
tree, we planted the other 
trees and shrubs: such native 
stalwarts as mountain laurel, 
rhododendron, birch, red 


maple, pitch pine, quaking 
aspen—all transplanted from 
other parts of the yard. As 
the day progressed, the sun 
and wind broke out warmly 
and the snow melted. 


Next weekend, a Chinese 
maple given to me several 
years before was planted at 
the entrance to the garden, 
and yellow lilies, irises, ilex, 
forget-me-nots, and pink moss 
were arranged along’ the 
selvage of the brook. By now, 
the smaller stones lay in place, 
heaped up at this point or 
that to resemble rapids, and 
flowing in greens, blacks, 
red, greys, stripes, mot- 
tles to the sink-hole, also 
filled half-way with the Long 
Island Sound’s bounty. By 
chance, near our home in 
Bethpage, we had seen a bull- 
dozer cutting away a knoll 
in order to fill the original 
stream bed of the Massatayun, 
long dry but brought to the 
size of a pond by recent 
rains. On this knoll had once 
stood the Christopher Stymus 
house. Old Christopher was 
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one of our Bethpage pioneers, 
having purchased the land 
from Thomas Powell’s de- 
scendants in 1768. We re- 
scued a few field stones from 
the cellar of this house, find- 
ing them still splashed with 
mortar made from sea shells. 


As I placed the three stones 
required for the tea ceremony 
(one to stand on, one for the 
lantern, and one to hold the 
tea pot) in the grass beside 
the sink-hole, Judy and her 
gang climbed up on the rail 
fence and peered disdainfully 
over at the new garden. 

“What’s that?” 

“The brook.” 

“‘Where’s the water?” 

“There’s no water.” 

“When will there be water?” 

“Never.” 

“Never?” 

“Never!” 

Undaunted by these “cool 
rationalists frem fairyland,” 
I went out and bought a deo- 
dar, that sacred tree of India 
in which the forest spirits 
are supposed to dwell. You 
will remember Kipling’s “Un- 
der the Deodars.” Well, we 
found one for $9.50 because 
it was all gone in the middle; 
yet that hour-glass shape was 
just the thing to provide an 
Oriental atmosphere. At the 
same time I bought a Japan- 
ese holly and planted that on 
the rise, while the deodar 
went into the crook of land 
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where the brook bent to 
plunge stonily into the sink- 
hole. The bird-bath previous- 
ly mentioned, plus fishes and 
horned toads (ceramics made 
by my mother-in-law) com- 
pleted the garden. 

At first, a few starlings, a 
bluejay and a robin bathed 
in what they thought to be a 
puddle, but honey bees took 
over, sucking up tiny quanti- 
ties of water while turning 
the remainder a rusty brown 
with pollen from their bodies. 
We also observed that one 
bluejay could not fly too well. 
A pair with a nest in a neigh- 
bor’s jack pine came to eat 
regularly at the plastic feed- 
er. The male was good at 
winging around, but the fe- 
male had trouble landing on 
the perch and often missed 
it. After several attempts, 
she would retire to the plane 
tree where the male, a crot- 
chety fellow but attentive, 
would carry cracked corn in 
his bill to her. Judy said her 
grandmother lured more birds 
with a few slices of stale 
bread than I was captivating 
with bought-and-paid-for bird 
food. 

Koko, too, astonished me 
for a time. He always seemed 
to be sitting in one place, and 
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I began to reason that toads 
had some probability mathe- 
matics stored away as instinct 
which made them know that 
they had an infinitely better 
chance of catching bugs if 
they stayed put. I even boast- 
ed about this to a few mathe- 
maticians I know—eager to 
prove that science is always 
imitating Nature. But after 
a few days I found Koko here, 
there and everywhere. 

The fact that my brook was 
dry continued to bother 
brother-in-law, and almost 
every neighbor curiously 


(Continued on next Page) 








Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
N. Y.—ADV. 
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WHY GO ELSEWHERE? 


Anticipated Dividend Rates for period ending June 
Instalment Savings 4% per annum 
Income Savings 3%4% per annum 
Optional Savings 3/2% per annum 
Savings made by 10th of any month earn 
from the lst of that month. Savings insured 
up to $10,000 by the Federal Savings and 


Loan Insurance Corp., an instrumentality of 
the United States Government. 


COLUMBIA SAVINGS 


And Loan Association 
Woodhaven Office: 
93-22 Jamaica Ave. 


Virginia 7-7041 
Save-By-Mail — Postage Paid Both Ways 


30, 1960 


Forest Hills Office: 
106-19 Continental 
Avenue 
BOulevard 3-7500 
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Old Timers Column? 


First of all, I wish to correct 
the date that Cold Spring station 
was moved easterly from 1898 
to about 1901-02. A lady in the 
area recalls seeing the station 
building carried on a moonlit 
night on two flat cars about that 
time! 

Secondly, I wish to suggest that 
an “Old Timers” column be add- 
ed to The Forum so that items 
of this kind dealing with houses, 
roads, railroads, etc., can be dis- 
cussed by all interested, similar 
to the old Brooklyn Eagle column. 

Now, I wish to ask if you can 
locate information to clear up a 
mystery regarding the correct 
spelling of the various Hampton 
names down through the years. 
What I mean is this: Various 
timetables of L.I.R.R. are incon- 
sistent as to the spelling and as 
to whether or not the names in 
question were at one time two 
words or one word. Here they 
are: 

West Hampton, Westhampton 

South Hampton, Southampton 

Bridge Hampton Bridgehamp- 
ton 

East Hampton, 

Water Mills, 
Watermill 

Center Moriches, Centre Mor- 
iches, Center Moriche 

Bayshore, Bay Shore 

I have added some others which 
have varied. These are the most 
interesting ones. To this I could 
add West Deer Park, Wyandance, 
West Deer Park, Wyandanch, 
which is the way timetables have 
shown this site. Wyandance ap- 
pears in timetables and in official 
station record sheets of 1890s. 

I am wondering if the railroad 











Easthampton 
Water Mill, 


played around with these names, 
or, if the locality names were 
actually changed from time to 
time as shown above. 

Regarding the three main high- 
ways of the old days on Long 
Island, it appears that No. 27 
was at first called South Post 
Rd., later South Country Rd., and 
finally, Merrick Rd. to West Say- 
ville and Montauk Highway from 
there to the Point. This highway 
seems to have been altered at 
several places eliminating cross- 
ings of the railroad right of way. 

The writer wishes you much 
success in carrying on the fine 
magazine founded by Paul Bailey 
and may the magazine expand 
from time to time to include 
other departments, even at a 
higher price. 

William D. Slade 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 


Editor’s Note. We checked with 
various historians and they seem 
to feel that the Hampton names 
came from England as one word 
and should remain so. However, 
Mr. William Oliver Stevens in 
his fine book “Discovering Long 


Island” (published by Dodd 
Mead) wrote, referring to East 
Hampton: 


“Please note Gentle Reader, 
that this municipal title is a two- 
word affair. Bridgehampton, 
Westhampton and Southampton 
succumbed and have become one 
word, like ‘Damyankee’ in the 
South, but not East Hampton. 
The Postmaster General and the 
President of the Railway Express 
have issued formal decrees that 
East Hampton shall also become 
one word. But who or what are 
they? Is this country Russia, Italy 
or Germany that a dictator shall 
say how a town’s name shall be 
written? A thousand times no, 


(Continued on Back Page) 
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For a New Citizen 
The enclosed—is for a gift sub- 
scription for a newly naturalized 
citizen and I can think of no 
finer one to acquaint her with 
her new home. 


DOROTHEE W. HEWLETT 
Woodmere 


(Continued from Page 19) 


drawn for a look at the shal- 
low trench winding through 
my yard. One engineer sug- 
gested installing a pump in 
the sink-hole which would re- 
turn water by pipe to the 
brook’s supper end, but he 
was a man of science and the 
brook was meant for poets. 
No, it was Judy and her gang 
who eventually made me cap- 
itulate. Children, I thought, 
of all persons, should be able 
to accept a current of stones, 
an eddy of rocks, if only to 
remind them, as Chesterton 
once said, that real brooks 
contain water. Surely, a child 
should not take the natural 
world for granted, the way 
many adults do. But who can 
stand a “third degree” aimed 
at one day after day by little 
inquisitioners perched on rail 
and post? At length, in des- 
peration, I connected the 
brook to a leader from the 
roof. Now, when it rains, it 
runs. 





(Continued from Page 14) 
upon this enlightening state- 


ment “The insect waits pa- 
tiently until a fly comes with- 
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in reach and then rapidly 
seizes it with its forelimbs.” 
So they eat flies! 

I have never seen this be- 
havior but some authorities 
claim that the female mantis 
devours the male at the con- 
clusion of the sexual act. 
There is one thing about that 
—she is not going to give him 
a chance to prove unfaithful! 

In the fall after most in- 
sects have died off and mantis 
still survive, I believe they be- 
come extremely hungry, un- 
bearably hungry, and without 
doubt hungry enough to eat 
each other. Cannibalism is 
far from being unheard of 
among insects. 

I believe a praying mantis 
always starts to eat an insect 
near the joining of the back 
and the neck. I have never 
seen them start to dine at any 
other point. They seldom quit 
until nothing remains of the 
feast and then sort of ritua- 
listically clean themselves off. 

When a mantis is not es- 
pecially hungry he will put 
up with all kinds of foolish- 
ness and insult while eating. 
Wasps and yellow jackets 
have little respect and no 
manners. I have seen a wasp 
walk all over a grasshopper 
that a praying mantis had 
started to consume. The wasp 
cut out choice pieces and ate 
them while the mantis reared 
back and looked on. The wasp 
even stepped on the mantis’ 
face in arriving at a suitable 
base of operation. The man- 
tis took it all in stride, offered 
no objection or resistance, 
and when the wasp had de- 
parted, leisurely resumed his 
dining on what remained of 
the grasshopper. Perhaps his 
good manners could be attrib- 
uted to an effort to play the 
perfect host. 

When a praying mantis is 


downright hungry, things are 
different. As fall reduces the 
numbers of insects, those that 
survive experience increasing 
difficulty in finding food. A 
mantis cannot come upon 
grasshoppers, butterflies and 
flies without half trying. 
There actually seems nothing 


left for him to eat. He be- 
comes desperate and does 
strange things. 

Under stress of terrific 


hunger a praying mantis has 
been observed to tear off his 
own leg and devour it forth- 
with in an effort to delay the 
moment of starvation. An- 
other was seen eating a four- 
inch-long shrew. I came upon 
a large mantis dining on a 
young field mouse at Jones 
Beach. The mouse was no in- 
fant nor was it fully grown. 
The mantis had apparently 
caught the mouse and was 
big enough to hang on. It 
would not have been able to 
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bring about the death of the 
mouse except by fright—100 
per cent fear. 

The field mouse felt warm 
which would indicate the man- 
tis had not come upon a dead 
carcass. The mantis did not 
object to my handling the 
meal, he held fast and went 
right on eating. If he glanced 
at me, I did not feel it. 

One thing about this fresh 
meat dinner was the fact that 
the mantis, true to form, had 
started eating on the back 
immediately behind the neck 
—the same place they com- 
mence eating grasshoppers 
and butterflies. 

Once I saw a mantis just 
as he became very adult, just 
as he got his wings. Mantis 
grow by molting, like a snake. 
They cast off a skin and be- 
fore the next one has harden- 
ed, they have increased in size 
considerably. 

One late September day I 
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found a brand new mantis 
hanging from a_ blueberry 
twig in my backyard. He was 
soft and fragile. Beside him 
dangled the old skin which 
he had split down the back 
and crawled out of. The old 
skin would blow away and be 
lost. The mantis was waiting 
for his new chitin shell to 
harden. Now he had wings 
which meant he would not 
molt again, he had become 
completely adult. He had 
never worn wings before and 
as soon as they were harden- 
ed, he would let go of the twig 
and fly away without any 
practice or rehearsal—he 
would know exactly how to 
fly. 

When a praying mantis 
takes to his wings and flies, 
he always reminds me of a 
whirlibird, a helicopter. He 
is awkward, slow and cumber- 
some. Birds chase him think- 
ing, perhaps, that he is a big 
meal and easy to gather. I 
have never seen nor heard of 
a bird actually taking a man- 
tis in flight. Something seems 
to give them pause and they 
leave the flyer alone. The re- 
lation of a mantis in flight 
to other flying creatures is 
about in the ratio of a heli- 
copter to a jet job. 

I have seen blue jays ser- 
iously inspecting a praying 
mantis in one of my holly 
trees. No doubt they had din- 
ner in mind as they consider- 
ed. The mantis had reared 
back up on his haunches with 
his formidable forelegs in a 
fighting position and the jays 
did not crowd him. Blue jays 
are no cowards but they cer- 
tainly had due respect for this 
mantis ready to take care of 
himself. 

Watch a praying mantis 
when you have the chance, for 
his life is an interesting pro- 
cess. 
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LONG ISLAND BOOKS 


By Paul Bailey 


“Physical Long Island” 


Its Geology, Archaeology, Beaches, Plains 
and Historic Storms 
More Than 100 Illustrations 


Hard Cover Cloth Bound, $4 Postpaid 


il + il 
Colonial Long Island 
A brief history of the Island's first 250 years 
More than 50 illustrations 


Hard Cover Cloth Bound Edition, $3.00 postpaid 
Saddle-stitched in stiff covers, $2.00 postpaid 


“Long Island Whalers” 


The history of whaling by L. I. ships and men for 
more than 200 years, briefly told. Showing the begin- 
ning, the rise, the peak and the decline and finish of 
the industry between the 1640’s and 1870’s. Well illu- 
strated. Postpaid $1. 


“The Thirteen Tribes’ 


A brief account of the names, 
locations, customs, characteristics and 
history of the Long Island Indians. 


Well Illustrated, $1 Postpaid 


Address: 


PAUL BAILEY 
BOX 805, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 














ECONOMICAL GAS HEAT. 
G a) /GAS COSTS NO MORE THAN 


ORDINARY FUELS. 4 
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i 
JOIN/ THE BIG SWING TO 
CLEAN, DEPENDABLE, 


Riise Soset Glos Reset Soon 2 EE EES SEE SES Pansy EEE bee S oSoor Soooh PeoeS SoSR soos: 


= LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
# Sales Department, 250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N.Y. 


2 Gentlemen: | am interested in converting to GAS HEAT. Please have 
es: your representative call to make a FREE survey of my heating system. 
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LONG ISLAND. a 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


and all that sort of emphatic 
negation. 

“The citizens of this place con- 
cerned ought to have the say-so 
in this important matter, and they 
have made it East Hampton for- 
ever. And if you have a look at 
your road map you will see that 
the gasoline gentry have had the 
wisdom to recognize the fact. 
This, Traveler, is the first lesson 
to learn; East Hampton.” (Mr. 
Stevens book was published in 
1939 which explains the dictator 
references.) 

We might also note, Mr. Slade 
that we’ve written the LIRR. 
to see if they can help—further 
you might be interested to know 
that no less than novelist J. P. 
Marquand, though he has spent 
much time in East Hampton de- 
votes several paragraphs in a re- 
cent novel to the village calling 
it, he should know better!—East- 
hampton! 





THE 
RENDEZVOUS 


in the Continental Tradition 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 
Private Banquet Room 
for Receptions and Parties 
Air Conditioned — Open Daily 


Recommended by 
DUNCAN HINES 


292 Merrick Rd. Amityville 
Phone AMityville 4-9768 


Right now, The Reader’s Forum 
is close to an “Old Timer’s Col- 
umn” but your suggestion is a 
good one—we’ll do some cogitat- 
ing. 





Mainly For Miss Huntington 


Congratulations of the format 
of the November issue. The new 
type and clear illustrations give 
the magazine a very sprightly 
appearance. 

I was pleased to read your 
well deserved tribute to Miss 
Edna Huntington for I have 
known her for the past eight 
years. Whenever I have called 
at the Pierrepont Street Library 
and she has seen me signing the 
register, she has always come out 
from her desk to shake hands 
and have a chat, and no matter 
what information i might want 
she was quite likely to find it 
or tell me where I could get 
it. I have her booklet on the 
Markers and Monuments of 
Brooklyn and have visited quite 
a few of the sites. 

You have a letter in the Forum 
from Mrs. Howard Berry of 
Aroda, Va. She happens to be 
the sister of my daughter-in-law. 





CARMAN-DUNNE, Inc. 


Civil Engineers — Surveyors 
Grayview Building 
2 Lakeview Avenue, Lynbrook 
Tel. LYnbrook 9-5563 





She and her husband were in 
Patchogue not too long ago. 

I have lived in many different 
places on Long Island, having 
been born at Mastic, and some 
of my adventures have appeared 
in former issues of the Forum. 

With all good wishes from a 
subscriber. 

JOHN C. TOOKER 
Medford, L. I. 





ALASTAIR’S 
RESTAURANT 


Montauk Highway 


East Moriches, L. I. 








For the Sea Food 
Connoisseur It's 


SNAPPER 
INN 


on Connetquot River 
OAKDALE 


Phone SAyville 4-0248 
CLOSED MONDAYS 








ZIKOLL’S 
Ol Dantmark Fin 


A place to relax — 
To dine at leisure in an 
atmosphere of yesteryear 


Luncheons - Dinners 


Closed Mondays 


845 Merrick Road Copiague 
Tels. AMityville 4-1383 -.9815 


OLSEN'S 


FAMOUS FOR 
SMORGASBORD 


Carman Rd. and Old Sunrise Hwy. 


EAST MASSAPEQUA 
Viking Room for 
Weddings and Banquets 


AMityville 4-9899 MYrtle 1-9614 


HARBOR LIGHT 


RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 
Catering to Small Parties 

M. SWANSON 
AMityville 4-5868 and 4-9704 


Dawes Avenue 
and George Brown Plaza 


Amityville (East) 








STERN'S 


Pickle Products, Inc. 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 
CHapel 9-0248 


Complete Line of Condiments for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Trade 


Prompt Deliveries Quality Since 1890 


Factory conveniently located at 
Farmingdale 








GIL CLARK'S 


Maple Avenue Fish House 


L. I.’s FAMOUS 
OYSTER and CLAM 
BAR 
Maple Ave. Dock, Bay Shore 
Margaret E. Clark, Gilbert M. Clark 
Tels. MOhawk 5-1550 and 1551 








“Willie and Herman’s” 


La Grange 


Montauk Highway East of Babylon 


Vee OS D* 
Luncheons — Dinners 


Large New Banquet Hall 
Tel. MOhawk 9-9800 























